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been non-academic or at least not respectably academic. Patriotism 
has been narrowly and traditionally nationalistic, often even jingo- 
istic, but productive national life in every phase of its activity from 
art and science even to athletics has been internationalistic. In 
short, generally, life's values have been kept aloof and institutional 
and have been in so far other-worldly and impractical, while life's 
real work, hard and " practical " and in these days amazingly pro- 
ductive, has been extra-mural and so unspiritualized. Wherefore 
there simply had to be war, always an easy consequence of such 
divorce ; or progress, possible through a vital union ; or both war and 
progress, the former forcing the issue of the latter. 

Have you now caught my meaning? Have I, too, told the whole 
story of the medieval metaphysical dualism, the modern epistemo- 
logical psychophysical parallelism and the present pragmatism 
clearly? Psychophysical parallelism has had the title role, I sup- 
pose, because it particularly seems to have had the interest of the 
psychologists. It has, also, been more or less of a rogue in recent 
times. But may I not hope that, among other desired possibilities, 
I have touched with new psychological interest some of the other 
"isms" of philosophy besides parallelism and also that to some profit 
I have suggested how a philosopher's story may have its value alike 
to history and to morals? What our day needs perhaps more than 
anything else is, if I may use the word culture to cover all positive 
human values, not culture and efficiency, but an effective culture. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan. 



PROFESSOR URBAN 'S VALUE-THEORY 

THE following critical notes refer to the articles 1 published re- 
cently in this Journal by Professor Wilbur M. Urban. 
1. Value not an Objective. — Professor Urban maintains in these 
articles the thesis that value is an "objective." This thesis is the 
most important new thing contained in the articles. I do not say it 
is the most important thing contained in them, for that seems to me 
to be the sharp distinction drawn between "being," on the one side, 
and "validity," on the other, together with the consequence that 
value does not have being of any kind, but has validity. But this 
distinction is not new ; it originates with, or at least has been mainly 
developed by, Heinrich Rickert. It is an idea with which I can 

i" Value and Existence," this Journal, Vol. XIII., pp. 449-65; "Knowl- 
edge of Value and the Value- Judgment, ' ' this Journal, Vol. XIII., pp. 673-87 ; 
"Ontological Problems of Value," this Journal, Vol. XIV., pp. 309-27. 
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readily agree; but it is, as the reader of these notes will see, about 
the only important thing I can agree with which is contained in these 
articles. The thesis that value is an "objective," which is the chief 
novelty here brought forward, seems to me to be entirely fallacious. 

The word "objective" means little to one unfamiliar with the writ- 
ings of Meinong. In the writings of this thinker and his followers 
a distinction is drawn between "objects" and "objectives" (both of 
them being called Gegenstdnde). If we approach this distinction 
from the angle of judgment, we may explain it by saying that an 
"objective" is what we apprehend by means of a judgment, whereas 
an "object," though we may in some sense apprehend it in a judg- 
ment, is never the whole of what we thereby apprehend. Thus, if 
we judge "A exists," we apprehend in the act of judgment the object 
A, and also the objective, "that A exists." 2 An objective may then 
be characterized sufficiently as the whole of what we apprehend by 
means of a judgment. Professor Urban has adopted this phraseology 
and this conception, at least in so far as the word "objective" means 
simply the total object of judgment or an objective proposition. In 
what follows I have no desire to call in question the doctrine of the 
objective, but rather to point out that value is not the sort of thing 
an objective is defined to be. 

Professor Urban writes: "Value is not a 'what' at all, either 
quality or relation. It is a 'that'." 3 Again he writes: "Value does 
not presuppose an objective, but is an objective." 4 And of course 
value is not any objective whatever, but some particular sort of ob- 
jective. Professor Urban treats value throughout these articles as 
being "the proposition [i. e., objective] that an object ought to be on 
its own account." 5 But one may inquire, what value? Value in 
general is certainly not the proposition that any particular object 
one pleases ought to be on its own account. On this point Professor 
Urban is not explicit. But to avoid the initial difficulty just indi- 
cated he would have to put his doctrine as follows : The value which 
is possessed by any object is the objective that the object ought to, 
be on its own account. Let us consider the thesis as thus stated. 

This thesis may easily be seen to be untenable by means of a con- 
sideration which has to do with the relation of "possession." The 
consideration is briefly this : A value may be possessed by an object, 
but an objective can not be. The value which is possessed by any 
object A is something which the object possesses. But the objective, 
"that A ought to be on its own account," is not a thing which A 

2 Meinong, Veber Annahmen, 2d ed., pp. 42-47. 

3 This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 458. 
* Loc. cit., p. 464. 

6 Loc. cit., p. 458. 
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possesses. This lies in the nature of an objective as such, quite apart 
from this particular objective. Let us consider the objective, "that 
A exists ; ' ' and let us state it, as we may, in the form, ' ' the existence 
of A" or "A's existence." It will then be seen that while in this 
case A possesses existence, A does not possess "A's existence." And 
in general, according to the teaching of Meinong, an objective is not 
something which an object (as A in our paradigm) may possess, but 
rather something of which the object is a constituent. 6 For this 
purely formal reason, then, if for no other, we may say that the value 
which an object possesses is not to be identified with an objective or 
proposition about the object. 

A cognate consideration may be stated as follows : Value, or even 
a value, is a universal, whereas an objective is not a universal. This 
is sufficient to show their difference. 

Finally, a word which concerns Professor Urban 's articles them- 
selves and their internal consistency rather than the subject-matter 
in question. If Professor Urban adheres strictly to Meinong 's doc- 
trine of the objective, he contradicts himself in an important par- 
ticular. Meinong holds that objectives are in their very essence 
forms of being, and that they may, though they need not, have the 
character of being facts. 7 If Professor Urban adheres to this doc- 
trine of the objective he contradicts himself. He holds that value is 
an objective. And he also writes (and this I take to be his considered 
opinion) : "Value is neither a determination of being nor a form of 
being." 8 Further: "Value is ultimately indefinable in the terms 
or categories of matter of fact — as object, or quality, or relation." 9 
This, I say, is a contradiction if Professor Urban adheres strictly 
to Meinong 's doctrine of the objective. And his language in cer- 
tain passages indicates that he has not eliminated all elements 
of being and fact from the "value objective." Thus Professor 
Urban writes of value as " the fact that the object ought to be," 10 
and as "a unique relation of the object to bring and non-be- 
ing." 11 If, however, these are mere lapsus calami, and if our 
author does not adhere strictly to Meinong 's doctrine of the objective 
(as a form of being), he has rather needlessly confused matters for 
readers of this literature by adhering to Meinong 's terminology. 
And further, if Professor Urban does not share Meinong 's view that 
an objective is in its very essence a form of being, he may rightly 

« Meinong, Veber Annahmen, 2d ed., p. 47. 

7 Op. tit., pp. 70-72. 

e This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 465. 

9 Loc. cit., p. 461. 

io Loc. cit., pp. 459, 685. 

ii Loc. cit., pp. 463, 684, 685. 
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be expected to say what in his view takes the place of being in the 
objective, and to mark off his conception from the one for which the 
term " objective " was originally used. But of this important detail 
I find no word in these articles. 

This will perhaps be sufficient, though it by no means exhausts 
the subject. My direct argument against Professor Urban 's thesis 
was meant to show why value is not an objective. And it will be 
noted that this argument is entirely independent of whether or not 
' ' being ' ' is the essence of the objective. 

2. Value and Obligation to be. — Value is not an objective or 
proposition. This is true no matter what particular objective we 
choose to consider. Thus, we can not say that the value which A 
possesses is even the objective, " that A is valuable." But I now 
wish to point out that Professor Urban, in addition to being wrong 
in saying that value is an objective, is particularly unfortunate in 
the objective with which he chooses to identify it. Professor Urban, 
as we have already seen, identifies the value which an object pos- 
sesses with the proposition or objective, that the object ought to be 
on its own account. Now it seems to me that the proposition ' ' that 
an object ought to be" (whether or not on its own account) is funda- 
mentally meaningless. That is, I would deny that objects ever do, 
or can, possess the obligation to be. 

The argument here does not concern form, but rather material. 
From the standpoint of form there is no reason why objects should 
not possess the obligation to be; and there would be no objection, 
from this standpoint, to saying that value is ' ' obligation to be ' ' 
(noting, of course, that obligation to be is not an objective, though 
an object's obligation to be is an objective). But the simple fact is 
that objects do not possess the obligation to be. Professor Urban, 
anticipating this line of criticism, writes: " Kant, for instance, 
insisted that for objects, things, there could be no Sollen, for they 
simply are and have no ear for an imperative." 12 It seems to me 
that in this matter Kant has stated an important truth. Obligation 
or duty refers only to persons, i. e., to self-conscious subjects. If we 
say that a train ought to be at a given station by a certain time, we 
are perhaps imputing obligation to the men who run the train, 
certainly not to the train itself ; or we may be speaking in the sense 
of an uncritical animism. If we say that such and such social or 
economic conditions ought not exist, the only thing we can intelli- 
gently mean is that an obligation to change them rests on certain 
self-conscious (presumably human) beings. Obligation does not refer 
to mere objects. Further, it is never an obligation " to be," but to 
do ; or at least it is an obligation to be only in so far as being is a 

12 Loo. tit., p. 462. 
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stage in self-conscious doing. For these reasons we may say, then, 
not only is value not an objective, but the particular objective or 
proposition " that an object ought to be on its own account " (or 
rather the form of words used to state it) is, like the expression 
"virtuous triangle," fundamentally meaningless. In plainer lan- 
guage, there is no such thing as an object's obligation to be on its 
own account. 

3. The Universality of Value. — Professor Urban holds, as being 
known to us a priori, that value, either positive or negative, is 
universal in its application. He writes: " To every object — in the 
widest sense of the word — positive or negative value must be predi- 
cated. ' ' 13 I will express no opinion as to the truth of this statement. 

But if this principle is true, what Professor Urban writes in the 
following passage must, I believe, be untrue. He writes : ' ' Whereas 
existence is the contradictory of non-existence, negative value is not 
the contradictory of positive value." 14 Now if every conceivable 
object must have either positive or negative value, it would appear 
that negative value and positive value divide the universe of discourse 
between them, and that they are contradictories. And it is, I think, 
plain at once that negative value is the contradictory of positive 
value. But I note further that Professor Urban, in saying that 
negative value is not the contradictory of positive value, refers to 
Rickert, allowing the reader (I fear) to suppose that Rickert makes 
a similar statement. If, however, the reader will turn to the third 
edition of Rickert 's Geganstand der Erkenntnis — which, let me say, 
seems to me a most significant discussion of all these matters — and 
if he will consult the place in question, he will find a very different 
doctrine. Rickert here points out that value in the broad sense of 
the word includes both positive value (or value in the narrow sense) 
and negative value. And he accordingly teaches that negative value 
is not the contradictory of value (in the broad sense), while holding 
that it is, of course, the contradictory of positive value. 15 

4. The Relativity of Value. — Professor Urban further holds, as 
being known to us a priori, that every value is relative or compar- 
ative. He writes : ' ' With our way of experiencing is bound up the 
notion that beyond the valued thing there is another thing that has 
another value, either more or less. . . . An isolated value is a contra- 

13 hoc. cit., p. 675. 

" hoc. cit., p. 680. 

is Op. cit., p. 266. Rickert here writes : Nur der Wert im engeren Sinne 
steht im Gegensatz zura negativen Wert und ist dann als positiver Wert zu 
bezeichnen, der zum Sollen werden kann. Beide aber, der negative und der posi- 
tive Wert, gehoren in die Sphare des Wertes nach der weiteren Bedeutung, die 
nicht den Gegensatz zum Unwert, sondern allein den Gegensatz zum Seienden 
meint. 
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diction in terms." 16 This does not seem to me to be known a priori, 
and indeed it does not seem to me to be true at all. The contention 
is that all values are comparative. Now some values are without 
doubt of this character, as, for example, economic values, and in 
general the values with which the part of life called " practice " is 
concerned. But it seems to me that the values involved in such kinds 
of human experience as esthetic contemplation, love (in some forms), 
and religious (including perhaps metaphysical) feeling could not be 
brought under the formula that an isolated value is impossible, and 
that all value is comparative. I will, however, develop only one 
argument in detail. 

The whole of reality has some value. This is certain if any real 
thing whatever has value, if for no other reason. But the whole of 
reali y has nothing beyond it, and the value which it possesses is, 
therefore, " isolated " and non-relative. In pursuing this argument 
one might indeed quote Professor Urban against himself. For he 
has held that every conceivable object has some value, and this 
appears to imply that the whole of reality has a value, which would 
have to be isolated and absolute. Further, in the third article of 
this series Professor Urban holds (rightly, as it seems to me) that 
the term " real " itself is a value-concept. 17 But the whole of 
reality is real. Therefore, the whole of reality has a value, and, 
since nothing lies beyond the whole of reality, this value is not 
relative, but absolute. 

5. Value-Knowledge A Priori. — Professor Urban holds that certain 
value-propositions are known to us a priori. He writes: " The whole 
question has been confused, however, by the supposition that we may 
know a priori ivhat objects are instrinsically good, or that some are 
better han others, when as a matter of fact we can deduce the value 
of an object from its nature as little as we can its existence. . . .We 
have no a priori knowledge of the good or bad of any objects what- 
ever." 18 In Professor Urban 's view the only a priori value-knowl- 
edge we can have consists of propositions about value, i. e., proposi- 
tions about the nature or essence of the value-concept or universal 
itself. 19 I realize that the entire subject of a priori knowledge, and 
particularly that of a priori value-knowledge, will seem to the minds 
of many readers to be one which, if we are to say anything definite 
about it, demands a thoroughgoing discussion. But I will here take 
for granted, agreeing with Professor Urban, that we have a priori 
value-knowledge ; and my comment will consist in trying to show that 
Professor Urban limits too narrowly the scope of such knowledge. 

10 This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 677. 
« This Journal, Vol. XIV., pp. 325-26. 
is This Journal, Vol. XIII., pp. 674-75. 
in Loc. tit., p. 674. 
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' ' That an object is valuable or ought to be, I can know only by 
experience. ' ' 20 Now this seems to me to be true as regards particular 
objects, but not as regards universals. If the object in question is 
a particular, the value of the object, or the fact that the object pos- 
sesses value, can be known only empirically, for the reason (if no 
other) that the particular object itself, a constituent of what is 
known, can be known only by experience. If, however, the object 
in question is a universal, the determinate nature of which is known 
to us independently of experience in the sense of ' ' trying and 
seeing, ' ' it seems to me plausible to hold that the possession of value 
by such an object may be known to us a priori or independently of 
experience. 21 And so much is plain at once: it is a priori value- 
knowledge of this kind, and not a priori knowledge about the ' ' value 
notion itself," in which the human mind, in its various attempts to 
discover the good or a list of goods, is practically and vitally inter- 
ested. 

6. The Objectivity of Value. — Let us understand the thesis that 
value is objective in the following sense: Value may attach to objects 
apart from any human feeling about these objects. Professor Urban, 
I believe, understands the thesis in this sense, and maintains it to 
be true. 22 Further, in his second article, Professor Urban bases the 
belief in objective value on the fact of our having value-knowledge. 
So far, the position seems to me to be essentially sound. But Pro- 
fessor Urban has selected, as the basis of the belief in objective value, 
certain value-propositions which, as it seems to me, are in part if 
not entirely untrue, and which, whether true or untrue, do not imply 
the value-objectivity in question. 

The alleged knowledge on which Professor Urban bases the belief 
in objective value consists of the two propositions that value is 
universal, and that it is comparative. I am concerned here not with 
the truth of these propositions, but only with the inferences Pro- 
fessor Urban attempts to draw from them. He writes: "If, to 
repeat, we know apart from experiences of feeling and will that every 
object has some place in the world of value, and that given any two 
values they must necessarily stand in the relation of more and less, 
then valuation [i. e., feeling] can not give it that place, and interest 
can not first create this relation. ' ' 23 But the conclusions do not follow. 
' ' Valuation can not give it that place. " If " that place ' ' means the 
place which a given object really has — and that is what we are con- 
cerned with in the question of value-objectivity — we may inquire, why 

20 Loc. cit., p. 674. 

2i Cf. Russell, Problems of Philosophy, pp. 127-85. 

22 This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 683. 

23 This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 685. 
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not? since our principle says only that every conceivable object must 
have some place in the world of value. ' ' Interest can not first create 
this relation. ' ' But, again, if ' ' this relation ' ' means the relation of 
more and less in which a given value really stands to other values — 
and that is the point in question — we may inquire, why not? since 
our supposed principle tells us only that every value is comparatively 
related, leaving undetermined the sense of this relation. The propo- 
sitions here in question imply nothing (at least nothing so important 
as Professor Urban supposes) concerning value-objectivity. 

Professor Urban is very circumspect in his treatment of objective 
value in his second article. He writes that he is " not overconfident 
of the solution here proposed. ' ' I think one can understand his lack 
of confidence, so long as the alleged knowledge just examined is made 
the basis of the belief in objective value. But in this discussion in the 
second article Professor Urban ignores entirely the circumstance that 
the thesis which he has maintained throughout, and particularly in 
the first article, viz., that we have knowledge of propositions of the 
form "A is valuable" (or as he prefers to say, "A ought to be on its 
own account") must, if true, guarantee to us an abundance of value- 
objectivity. Professor Urban has maintained that the value of 
objects is apprehended by means of judgments, i. e., that we may 
truly judge the value of objects and so possess genuine value-knowl- 
edge. But where there is knowledge there is objectivity. If our 
knowledge of the value of objects is anything like as extensive as 
Professor Urban considers it to be, our belief in the objectivity of 
value may well rest on a foundation entirely different from the one 
he here indicates, and one much more secure. 

7. The Value-Judgment. — Professor Urban writes: " We have 
already warned against the confusion of the truth-judgment with the 
value-judgment. ' ' 24 "What is this confusion against which the reader 
has been warned? The fact is, of course, the danger lies not in 
confusing these two things, but in treating them as though they were 
different. Every judgment, every belief, is a truth-judgment, in 
the sense that it aims to be true, and is either true or untrue. This 
fact seems too obvious to require emphasis, but unless it is firmly held 
in mind there is no point in discussing any form of judgment what- 
ever, value-judgment or any other. To distinguish between a value- 
judgment and a truth-judgment is to admit that there is no such 
thing as a value-judgment. 

Furthermore, Professor Urban seems to me to fail to grasp clearly 
the nature of the " content " or total object of the value-judgment. 
He writes that there is " a judgmental apprehension of value," 25 

2t hoc. cit., p. 684. 
25 Loc. cit., p. 673. 
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and, again, that "value" is "cognizable only by judgment." 28 
Now it may seem a small matter to say that what is apprehended by 
means of a value- judgment is not "value," but " the value of a 
given object"; but the point is, I think, of fundamental importance. 
Suppose we judge that A is valuable. The object of our belief here is 
not ' ' value, " but " that A is valuable, " or " the value of A. ' ' "The 
value of A" may be said to be "terms in relation," and it may be 
apprehended by means of belief or judgment. "Value," on the other 
hand, is not terms in relation ; it is merely one term of the complex 
object, "the value oi A." And "value" is not capable of being ap- 
prehended by means of judgment; it is, I think, apprehended by 
means of some form of feeling. The argument here is general, and 
applies to other forms of judgment besides the one in question. Thus, 
if we judge that A is blue, what we apprehend by means of this 
"color-judgment" is not the color blue, but the being blue of the ob- 
ject A. It is, then, important to note the difference between "value" 
and "an object's value," and to observe that the latter, and not the 
former, is what is apprehended by means of the value-judgment. 
Professor Urban, overlooking this difference, has failed to interpret 
clearly the object of the value-judgment : he treats it now as "value, " 
now as "an object's value. And the lack of clear interpretation at 
this point is, I think, the source of Professor Urban 's thesis that 
"value is an objective," which we saw before to be untenable. He has 
argued, I presume, that since value is apprehended by means of the 
value-judgment, and since by means of the value-judgment we ap- 
prehend an objective, therefore "value is an objective." 

8. Does Reality Imply Value? — The language of this question is, 
on the surface at least, capable of several interpretations, (a) Does 
reality imply value, in the sense that reality itself is a form of value ? 
(b) Does reality imply value, in the sense of some kind of value 
besides reality? 

(a) Professor Urban answers this question affirmatively. That 
is, he holds that reality is a form of value, at least in the sense indi- 
cated by the word " importance." "A eulogistic, value-connotation 
is inseparable from the notion." 27 This seems to me to be an essen- 
tially correct position. 

' ' Reality is a form of value. ' ' In the third article of this series 
Professor Urban also holds (not indeed with a very high degree of 
explicitness) that being, in its two aspects of existence and sub- 
sistence, is, if not a form of value, something which is derived in 
the last analysis from a "valid objective." 28 Being implies value, 

26 Loc. cit., p. 685. 

2? This Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 312. 

28 Loc. cit., p. 324. 
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or is logically secondary to value. Now this position may be capable 
of being justified, but it is difficult to justify, and it is certainly more 
difficult to justify than the position with regard to reality. Of the 
two conceptions, reality and being, the latter is the more difficult to 
treat as a value-determination, or, more strictly put, being is pre- 
cisely that part of reality which makes it difficult to treat reality as a 
value-determination. In any ease, Professor Urban does not here 
bring forward the demonstration of the thesis that "being implies 
value." He refers to Rickert and Lask, who maintain the position 
that value is prior to being, or that being implies logical value, but 
does not, so far as I see, reproduce the essentials of their argumenta- 
tion. And I can not think that he has carried their argument 
further. Professor Urban seems indeed to be of this opinion. He 
writes that he finds a circular argument in Rickert 's "imperativism," 
but thinks that this difficulty disappears "if the conception of value 
as an 'objective' is maintained." 29 But we have already examined 
this conception and have found it to be fallacious. No argument to 
prove that "being implies value" can be cogent which rests on the 
conception that value is an objective. 

(&) A second question may be put as follows: does reality imply 
value, in the sense of some form of value other than reality? Pro- 
fessor Urban answers this question in the negative. That is, he 
rejects the "romantic" view that "objects of our likings possess as 
much of satisfactoriness — which we identify with value — as they 
possess of reality and trueness. " 30 

But it seems to me that, on his own principles, Professor Urban 
does rather less than justice to this view. He argues against it by 
citing the statement, "things need to be good or beautiful or spir- 
itual to exist at all," as being plainly untenable language. 31 There 
is, indeed, no doubt that bare existence, whether mental or physical, 
does not imply satisfactoriness. But that is hardly the point. The 
question is whether reality implies such satisfactoriness. Professor 
Urban here ignores the distinction which he has already admitted 
between reality (as having "a value connotation") and mere ex- 
istence. 

And can Professor Urban consistently hold the view that reality 
is a value-concept, and reject the view that "the universe will satisfy 
us, ' ' i. e., that ultimate reality is satisfactory ? I offer no answer to 
this question. But this may be said : Professor Urban 's thought is 
consistent at this point only so long as he holds that reality, although 

2s> Loc. cit, p. 324. 

30 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 317. 

si This Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 326. 
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a value, is only one among several species of value, and does not 
imply any other species but itself. This conception may be ques- 
tioned. It may be asked: Is reality indeed one among several co- 
ordinate species of value, which implies no other species? or is it 
the value par excellence, which implies, by being present in, all spe- 
cies of value? And it will be noted that if the latter alternative 
is accepted, the two topics which we treated as (a) and (&) ulti- 
mately coincide. 

9. Does Value Imply Reality? — The language of this question has 
at least two meanings, (a) Does value imply reality, in the sense of 
the reality of value? (&) Does value imply reality, in the sense of 
the reality of the object which possesses value ? 

(a) Professor Urban answers this question in the affirmative. 
That is, he holds that value implies reality, in the sense of the reality 
of value. And this is, I believe, a correct view (though one which 
differs from that of Rickert, who limits the word "reality" to a 
narrower denotation). 32 Of course reality does not here mean ex- 
istence or subsistence, or any form of being whatever; it means 
genuine validity, as opposed to merely specious validity. But the 
word "value," unless qualified to the contrary, would naturally 
mean real or genuine value. In that sense, at least, value implies 
reality. 

(&) Our author holds also that value implies reality in the sense 
of the reality of the object which possesses it. He writes : ' ' Though 
we can not say that value necessarily presupposes either the existence 
or subsistence of its object, we feel compelled to say that it presup- 
poses reality [of its object]." 33 Again he writes: "Every value, 
we found, presupposes the reality of its object." 34 Have we indeed 
"found" this in these articles? Has Professor Urban justified this 
very significant assertion? 

Let us note that Professor Urban 's position would logically 
follow, if one held that reality is, as I expressed it before, the value 
par excellence. That is, it would follow if one held the view that 
reality and value are in the last analysis identical, or even that they 
are "sides of the same characteristic." 35 But Professor Urban can 
not argue from this premise. He has definitely rejected it, as a 
"romantic" and "sentimental" belief. 36 How, then, does he attempt 
to justify the thesis that every value presupposes the reality of its 
object ? 

s 2 Gegenstand der Erkenntnis, 3d ed., p. 361. 

33 This Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 319. 

34 Loc. cit., p. 324. 

35 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. v. 
se This Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 326. 
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Professor Urban advances, so far as I can see, only one argument. 
He writes : "In a word, the reason why we can not think value with- 
out its implying the reality of its object, despite the fact that the 
object is unreal in any limited sense of the definitions, is because 
reality is itself, in the sense meant, a value concept." 37 That is, 
value implies the reality of its object, because reality itself is a value- 
concept. This seems to me to be a fallacious argument. "Reality is 
a value-concept." But Professor Urban means by this merely that 
reality is a species of value, and one among several species. Reality 
is some form of value, but it is not identical with value or joined 
with it in the sense that they are two sides of the same character- 
istic. "We see then that Professor Urban 's argument amounts simply 
to this : If an object has some form of value, it also has reality, since 
reality is some form of value. The argument does not distribute the 
middle term universally, and so falls to the ground. 

The assertion that "every value presupposes the reality of its 
object" is a very significant one. It may be capable of being jus- 
tified, but it has not been justified by Professor Urban in these 
writings. 

10. So-called Antinomies of the Value Consciousness. — Professor 
Urban in his third article speaks of certain ' ' antinomies of the value 
consciousness" which are, I think, plainly fictitious. "Though 
we can not say that value necessarily presupposes either the existence 
or the subsistence of its object, we feel compelled to say that it pre- 
supposes reality. Though we can not say that value (properly 
speaking) either exists or subsists, we feel compelled to say that true 
values are real. Is there any solution to these antinomies of the 
value consciousness? " 38 The solution of these supposed antinomies 
is, I think, obvious, so obvious that there is no reason to speak of 
' ' antinomies. ' ' 

As to the first supposed antinomy, it was maintained above that 
the "thesis" (viz., that value presupposes the reality of its object) 
has not been justified. But whether the "thesis" be true or untrue 
no antinomy or contradiction is involved, since a distinction between 
existence and subsistence on the one hand and reality on the other 
has already been established in the article before us. 39 

In the second "antinomy," the "thesis" (viz., that "true 
values are real ") is true; but, as in the former case, it does not con- 
tradict the supposed ' ' antithesis. ' ' In this ' ' antinomy ' ' we affirm 
that value may be real, and deny that it may exist or subsist. 
But a distinction may rightly be drawn between being, in its two 

3' Loc. cit., p. 325. 

38 Loc. cit., p. 319 ; cf. pp. 316, 318, 325. 

so Loc. cit., pp. 311-312. 
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forms of existence and subsistence, and validity; and Professor 
Urban has drawn it repeatedly in these papers. In view of this 
distinction, we may say that value does not exist or subsist, but 
that it is nevertheless real, its reality consisting in its validity. Yet 
Professor Urban sees here an antinomy. After having, as the reader 
might suppose, accepted (at least for the purposes of the present 
discussion) the doctrine that being and validity are two separate 
and distinct forms of objectivity (and therefore, of reality), he 
finds an " antinomy " in the circumstance that value possesses one 
of them, but not the other. There is, in fact, no antinomy present, 
so long as the distinction on which the argument of these articles is 
predicated is adhered to. 

D. Warren Fisher. 
Princeton University. 
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Elements of Folk Psychology. Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by 

Edward Leroy Schaub. London and New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1916. Pp. xxiii -\- 532. 

The reactions of the reader upon this book vary significantly as 
he travels through it. At the beginning he accepts in good faith the 
author's word that it is a work of folk psychology; before he is half 
through he is convinced that it is more Kulturgeschichte than Volker- 
psychologie, more descriptive than explanatory in psychological 
terms; at the end he scarcely cares what the title is and is ready to 
declare that if this is not philosophy of history (Wundt denies that 
it is) , at any rate real philosophy of history will have to reenter the 
forum of human respect by this portal. Taking it as covering the 
border-zone between social psychology and culture history it appears 
more orderly than Lippert's Kulturgeschichte or Sumner's Folkways, 
more comprehensive than Tylor's Primitive Culture, less challenging 
and creative than the works of either the great English "animists" 
(Tylor and Frazer) or their French critics (Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, 
etc.). 

The contents of the work split into four unequal parts following 
the author's analysis of human development into four stages, the 
primitive, the totemic, the heroistic, the humanistic. Naturally, since 
these stages imply an evolutionary sequence, they are not water-tight; 
for example, the term primitive can only be relative, and each suc- 
cessive stage carries in it the germs of a new order of culture. While 
this method of exposition suffers from a certain vagueness with re- 



